ON THE EDGE OF CIVIL WAR
hopeless. Even so, the incident opened dangerous lines of thought.
Labour members were quick to point out that if officers could play
this game for a cause in which they were interested, the rank and file
might presently play it when called upon to deal with civil disorders
of a different kind from those contemplated. In a long-remembered
speech Mr. John Ward quoted from a syndicalist leaflet issued that
morning (March 22) asking soldiers to remember that officers had
exercised an option in obeying orders and calling upon them to resolve
that they would never fire a shot against their own class.
The War Office being vacant Asquith decided to take it himself,
and was returned unopposed on presenting himself to his constituents.
" The army," he said in his one speech on this occasion, " will hear
nothing of politics from me and in return I expect to hear nothing
of politics from the army." The expectation, he said later, " was
fulfilled. During my short tenure at the War Office my relations
with the military authorities and with those under their control were
throughout of complete cordiality and mutual confidence." In view
of what was coming, to restore confidence between Government and
Army was by this time a matter of urgent importance to the nation.
The incident just recorded had brought controversy very near the
throne. For the second time in his brief reign the King saw himself
becoming the centre of the storm. Prayers, remonstrances, petitions,
' letters by the thousand from the great and from the humble, poured
in upon him, begging him to do something to save the situation. The
elder statesmen, especially those who were out of office, were prolific
in advice and interpretations of his constitutional duties. All strove
to be impartial, but their view of what the King ought to do generally
coincided with what they wished him to do. Lansdowne advanced
the theory that, since the Parliament Act had deprived the House of
Lords of the power of forcing an election, that power now reverted
to the Crown. He was persuaded that the King would only.be doing
his duty if he either dissolved Parliament, or required a referendum on
Home Rule. He declared the exclusion of Ulster to be " absurd and
impracticable," and was of opinion that the trouble which was feared
in South Ireland would be negligible if the whole Bill were rejected.
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